SLUDENT.+ 


APRIL, 1886. 


IT Is a graceless task to criticize. The world, although full of 
critics, holds them in low estimation ; while critics themselves despise 
each other. Yet, criticism, and that of the destructive type, is often 
a necessity. It is doubtless more easy, and more pleasant, to praise; 
just so it is more easy and more pleasant to sin; and much of the 
praise, whatever may be true of much of the criticism, zs sinful. There 
are those who praise every thing; there are those who criticize every 
thing. The one class is as culpable as the other. There is a time to 
praise ; a time also to criticize. Let both of these duties be exercised 
judiciously. 

The question of Bible-study in the theological seminary is one 
which demands consideration; nor will it drop out of sight, until a 
better understanding of the facts in the case, of the evils existing, shall 
have been obtained. As long as the prime object for which the semi- 
naries were instituted, is neglected, as long as the Bible receives only 
cursory attention in what are supposed to be Bible-schools, so long will 
there be need of criticism. In such cases, there is danger, it is true, 
of including those who do not deserve criticism with those who do de- 
serve it. It is impossible, in the very nature of the case, to make any 
but generalexceptions. There are, without doubt, some institutions in 
which the best thing possible, under the circumstances, is being done. 
Our remarks do not apply to these institutions, but to those in which, 
it would seem, the worst possible is being done in this line. The ques- 
tion isa grave one. It resolves itself into-this: Is the Bible to receive 
that attention at the hands of men preparing for the ministry which is 
necessary to make them familiar with its contents, thoroughly imbued 
with its spirit, and capable of handling it in an effective manner? All 
this is needed by every man sent forth to proclaim the Word of God. 
Shall it be given him? Shall it be required of him? 
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WHILE, however, the question, in the form just given, is the gen- 
eral one, it will be found, upon study, to present itself in different 
shapes. Those who have in charge the theological education of our 
day have many problems with which to wrestle ; and the particular 
problem of Bible-study in itself offers much that is difficult. Let us, 
briefly, analyze the subject. What in detail are the questions which 
are being asked and which must be answered? For our purpose, they 
may be roughly classified under five heads: 


1. The attention paid by Seminaries to Bible-study (in the strict sense of the term). 
Is it sufficiently emphasized? Do men, generally, leave the Seminary with 

that real acquaintance with the Bible which they ought to have? Is the demand 

for a deeper, broader study of the Bible, especially the Old Testament, well. 

grounded ? 

2. The study of the Bible in English in the Seminary. 

Would this be attended with good results? Are there kinds of Bible-work 
which can be done as well from the English Bible as from the Bible in the 
original languages? Does the importance of the subject make desirable a sep- 
arate department for the study of the Bible in English, in addition to the closer 
exegetical work done upon the basis of the original ? 


8. The study of Biblical Literature and History. 


Is this work worthy of a greater attention than is now being given it? 
Would it be well to require of every student a detailed knowledge of Biblical 
history as well as of Church history? How far should questions of ‘higher crit- 
icism,’’ the most plausible, be considered in the class-room? To what extent- 
is Biblical history of value in furnishing material for illustration, as compared. 
with Church history ? 


4. The study of Hebrew. 


Is too much or too little time given to the acquisition of Hebrew? Should 
the study be recommended to all divinity students? Should a knowledge of 
Hebrew be required for graduation from the theological seminary? Is the time 
spent by many men in this study practically lost? Is there danger of using time 
in this way which could be employed to greater advantage in the study of the 
English Bible? Would it be well for men to be prepared in the principles of the 
language before entering the Seminary? Is such a plan practicable? Should 
such a preliminary knowledge of the Hebrew be required for admission to the: 
Seminary ? 

5. The question of Biblical Theology as distinguished from Systematic Theology. 

Is there ground for the distinction now coming to be made? Is the depart- 


ment of Biblical Theology one of real practical importance? Is it worthy of 
recognition as a distinct department with a separate professor ? 


WISDOM is confined to no one man, profession or locality. It is 
the consensus of opinion which has weight. We furnish, therefore, to 
our readers, in this number, a symposium upon the subject of Bzd/e- 
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study in the Theological Seminaries. It will be noticed that in most 
cases the opinions expressed are directly in answer to the questions 
given above in detail. The contributors to the symposium are men 
of the highest reputation in the ministry and in religious journalism. 
They are men who know, if any one knows, the public feeling. The 

May number of THE STUDENT will contain a continuation of the dis- 
cussion. Lack of space forbids its completion in one number. It is 
hardly to be expected that on questions of such detail there should be 
strict unanimity. Yet the differences of opinion are very few and of a 
minor character. Some opinions are briefer than others; some go 
more into particulars than others ; but in all there is the same strong 
feeling that the Bible does not occupy the place in the theological 
curriculum which it deserves. Let not the brevity of some answers, 
a brevity rendered necessary by the limited space at our command, 
detract from the interest. 

An interesting fact here deserves mention. Several of those who 
were invited to participate in the discussion, for various reasons, were 
unable to do so. Of those who declined, however, the majority as- 
signed as their reason for so doing the fact that they did not wish to 
criticise publicly the management of the theological seminaries. The 
inference from this must be, that their opinion, if expressed, would 


have been a public censure ; but this they felt unwilling to utter. The 
truth is, as indicated in a former number of THE STUDENT, dissatis- 
faction in regard to this matter is general. That there is good ground 
for the dissatisfaction cannot well be doubted in view of the facts. 
Let us have a free expression of opinion, regardless of consequences. 


WERE the prince of the lower regions called on to construct for 
our theological seminaries a curriculum of study which he would con- 
sent to endorse, it has been suggested that, whatever he might do with 
Dogmatic Theology, Church History and Homiletics, no provision for 
Bible-study would be included. There are considerations which might 
prompt him to continue at least some features of the other depart- 
ments ; but the study of the Bible would certainly be abolished. But 
that which fe would do away with, we must preserve, and emphasize, 
and provide for in the most ample manner. What, then, it may be 
asked, would constitute a proper provision for such study? The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered :— 

1. Let alarger proportion of time be given to the direct study 
of the Bible than is now given it in the majority of our seminaries. 
It is, perhaps, difficult to say what proportion of the whole time 
could, with justice to the other departments, be devoted to this work. 
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It would, however, be reasonable and fair to allot one-half of the en- 
tire time to the studies which are directly connected with the Bible. 
2. Let the principles of Hebrew be acquired, the drudgery-work 
be done, before entering the seminary. This is an old suggestion. 
Yet to-day the possibility of its realization is greater than ever before. 
There are few colleges which are not able to provide instruction in 
Hebrew. Let it be an elective in the Senior year. For those who 
cannot thus gain the assistance needed, the Institute of Hebrew, 
organized with this as its chief object, has provided satisfactory facili- 
ties. Starting with the ability to read easily ordinary Hebrew prose, 
what a chance, now denied him, the student would have for mastering 
the contents of Holy Scripture. This plan is entirely feasible. It can 
be all but universally adopted within five years, if those who appreci- 
ate the necessity of it, will join hands in an effort to bring it about. 

3. Let the student be impressed with the thought that Bible- 
study zs important. And to this end, let special books in both Old 
and New Testaments be assigned him for study during the long sum- 
mer vacations. _ It is true that his work in the preparation of sermons 
is taxing; but it is with Bible-study, as with prayer ; no time will be 
lost in engaging init. Besides, from the very beginning of his minis- 
terial labors there will thus be formed the habit of Bible-study. Let 
the work assigned be presented for examination upon his return to the 
Seminary. This work need not be Greek or Hebrew work, but the 
study of the English Bible. 

4. Let the study of Bible-history be required. Let every event, 
and every character be made a special study ; and not only this; let 
the philosophy of this wonderful history be sought out. Let the rela- 
tions of events to each other, their connection with profane history be 
made the subject of investigation. Fill aman with a knowledge of 
Bible-events, Bible-thoughts, and Bible-expression, and he will be 
well filled. Nor is the work to be done by a few informal lectures in 
connection with the more strictly exegetical work. It should be a 
separate and independent work, beginning the first week of the stu- 
dent’s training, and closing only at his graduation. 

5. Let the Bible be studied in English, in addition to the work 
done upon the basis of the original languages. Supposing one-half 
of the student’s time to be given to Bible-study, let this half be divid- 
ed equally between Old Testament work in Hebrew, New Testament 
work in Greek, and Bible-work (Old and New Testament) in English. 
In other words, let there be s¢x departments, of equal rank, in the 
seminary; one of these sz being the study of the Bible in English, 
It is not necessary to establish a new chair. The Old Testament Eng- 
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lish work should be performed by the Hebrew Professor, for none but a 
Hebrew Professor would be capable of doing it. The same is true of 
work in the English New Testament. The good effects of such a plan 
would be felt almost immediately. 

One or two matters of minor importance might be added, but space 
forbids. Let us have, therefore, in our seminaries, (1) more time for 
Bible-study, (2) a knowledge of the principles of Hebrew required for 
admission, (3) the requirement of a definite amount of Bible-study 
during the long vacations, (4) the thorough study of Bible-history, 
and (5) the study of the English Bible, and the results accomplished 
will be more satisfactory. A// this is needed. No one can reasonably 
deny the justice of the claim. Nothing less will satisfy either the 
students who are pursuing their course of study, or the churches by 
which the seminaries were founded, and in the interests of which they 
are supposed to be conducted. . 


A SYMPOSIUM ON BIBLE-STUDY IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


[These opinions have been been expressed in reply to the questions asked above.—Ed.] 


I have no such familiarity with the present courses of study in our theolog- 
ical seminaries as would justify me in criticising them; though I have a general 
impression, which appears to be largely shared by the public, that the time de- 
voted to metaphysical theology is out of proportion to that devoted to Bible-study. 
However that may be, I am sure that the main topics of ministerial study should 
be these: 1) Human nature; that is the patient; 2) The Bible; that is the medi- 
cine; 3) Pastoral Theology ; that is the art of applying the medicine to the patient. 
Scholastic theology and church history are of value chiefly, ff not only, as they 
bear on one of these three departments. Human nature must be studied 
mainly in the parish; I hardly see how the Seminary can do more than give the 
student some hints to guide him init. And of the other two, it is clear that a 
study of the Bible must precede a study of the art of applying its principles in 
pulpit and pastoral work. It seems to me, therefore, that the Seminary can 
hardly overrate the importance of Bible-study. It is equally clear that this must 
involve careful biblical exegesis, at least enough of it to enable the student to in- 
terpret the Scripture himself, and not be wholly dependent on the commentaries 
and glosses of others. Such dependence makes him a scribe instead of a prophet. 
It also ought to include a comprehensive study of the Bible as a whole. He ought 
to know the nature of the political and ecclesiastical institutions of Moses, the 
spirit of Hebrew poetry, and wherein it differs from that of other literatures, the 
line of development of Hebrew history, the great facts in Christ’s life and the 
essential principles involved in his teachings, and the great lines of philosophic 
and religious thought in Paul, as well as how to construe a Greek or Hebrew text. 
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How far such instruction is given in our Seminaries I do not really know; 
though it is my impression that there is considerable room for improvement, and 
that it is not unfrequently the case that a graduate is better able to give a good 
account of the difference between modern scholastic theories of the atonement 
than to give the characteristic resemblances and differences between Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, or John and Paul. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Office of the Christian Union, New York, March 1, 1886. 


1. My impression is that better and more thorough exegetical work is done 
at present in our theological seminaries than was the case twenty-five years ago. 
In fact the methods and principles of interpretation have been almost revolution- 
ized within that time. The cheap, easy-going allegorical use of the Old Testa- 
ment has become obsolete, and is distasteful to thoughtful men; and this makes 
imperative that broader knowledge of Moses and the prophets which takes note 
of their structure and historical setting. 

2. There is a rapid, comprehensive study of the Bible, which can be secured 
by the ordinary student only through the use of the English Version. Such a use 
of the vernacular should not be confined to those who have not studied Hebrew 
and Greek, but should be obligatory upon all, and preparatory to the closer and 
more scholarly work of exegesis in the original tongues. 

8. Church History should begin with Abraham, in whom the covenant first 
assumed historic form. And this is all the more needful at present, as the con- 
troversy now hinges on the origin and authority of the Mosaic ritual and religion. 
To ignore the “higher criticism’? would be suicidal and wicked, for its conclu- 
sions have been popularized, and they can be discredited only by refuting the 
assumptions on which they are based. The study of the Old Testament is the 
theological duty of the hour. 

4. If the proficiency in Hebrew is no greater now than it was twenty years 
ago, to talk of giving less time to its study is equivalent to abandoning it alto- 
gether. The average knowledge of Hebrew amounts to a waste of time spent in 
its acquisition. It may be doubted whether a preliminary knowledge of Hebrew 
could be required as a condition for admission to the seminary, and I have 
sometimes thought that it might be made an optional study, and left to specialists 
in the ministry. Still, there are many things to be said in favor of even a super- 
ficial knowledge of the tongue embalming the most ancient documents of our 
faith. 

5: My personal sympathies are adverse to the distinction, and to the separa- 
tion of the departments of Biblical and Systematic Theology. The knowledge of 
the Bible is incomplete unless it is comparative and comprehensive, both de- 
scriptive and constructive. The part can be known only in its relation to the 
whole. And Systematic Theology is baseless apart from biblical study. The 
distinction belongs to the German method of deriving the substance of dog- 
matics from Christian consciousness and the confessions, and does not harmo- 
nize with the American method of immediate and sole appeal to the Bible. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March, 1886. A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 


1. Bible-study is by no means sufficiently emphasized. Men leave the semi- 
nary without real acquaintance with the Bible. There is a demand for a deeper 
study of the Bible, and it is thoroughly well grounded. 
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2. There are some kinds of Bible-work which can be done with better results 
from the English Bible than from the original languages; and the English Bible 
ought to be studied in the seminary; but I do not think there ought to be estab- 
lished a separate department for such study. 

8. Biblical Literature and History deserve great prominence. A knowledge 
of biblical history should be required as well as of church history. Questions of 
Higher Criticism should be discussed in the class-room until they are set aside or 
settled reasonably. A knowledge of biblical history is of far superior value in 
preaching to a knowledge of church history, for the people understand more of 
biblical than of church history. 

4. The study of Hebrew should be recommended to all divinity students, for 
it is important for all to be able to use commentaries on the Hebrew Testament, 
and as a rule it should be required for graduation, though there will be a few 
exceptional cases. Time spent in the study of Hebrew would never be lost, if 
ministers would keep up the study of it or use commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment. There is very little danger of misusing time spent in the study of Hebrew. 
Students ought to have elementary training in Hebrew before entering the semi- 
nary; but requirement of such preparation cannot’ generally be made until the 
standards of theological education have been much improved. 

5. There is ground for the distinction between Biblical and Systematic The- 
ology. A separate chair for the former should be established in theological semi- 
naries that have the necessary funds. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
Boston, March 6, ’86. 


I have always thought that the study of the Bible as a text-book should be the 
main study in our theological seminaries, the Hebrew and Greek Bible first and 
the English Bible second. The Bible is too generally used in the seminaries to 
furnish proof-texts for theological systems, when the systems should grow out of 
Bible-study as a connected whole. I have found seminary students, on leaving 
the seminary, rather acquainted with doctrinal systems (as such) and their defend- 
ers, than able to support truth by a free use of Scripture. The Old Testament 
especially, as introducing the New, and thus explaining it, is greatly neglected. 

Biblical History, including the ‘‘ Higher Criticism ” in its just sense, should 
have a prominent place in seminary instruction. Rightly taught, it would 
strengthen young ministers in reverence for the Word, and teach them to illus- 
trate their discourses from the divine records, giving the very “‘ensamples’’ God 


intended for the church’s benefit. Our pulpits are in danger of forgetting the ‘ 


inspired Word, and putting in its place the vagaries of pulpit philosophers and 
the smart allusions of voluble orators. 

The thorough study of Hebrew would stop all this. One cannot imagine a 
Hebrew scholar degrading the pulpit with rhetorical antics. The rudiments of 
Hebrew should be mastered by the student, before he enters the seminary, so 
that he may begin at once, when there, to study the Bible and not Hebrew. His 
Hebrew can be perfected as he studies the Bible. It is want of knowledge of 
God’s Word that turns the preacher off from the right track and makes his preach- 
ing either dull or erratic. Our colleges should have a course in Hebrew for every 
Senior who has the ministry in view. That could readily be done, especially in 
these days of elective studies, 
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I cannot believe in a distinct chair of Biblical Theology as distinguished from 
Systematic Theology. The two should be one. The whole ‘system’ should 
flow directly from Bible-study. The Pentateuch, the Psalms, Isaiah, the Gospels, 
the Acts and the Epistles should be read in the original carefully by every semi- 
nary student, and his theology should be evolved from this careful reading under 
the guidance of his professors. This would make sound theologians and powerful 
preachers. HOWARD CROSBY. 
New York, February 24, ’86. 


1. I say emphatically, No. Whatever else ministers may be, they ought to be 
men of the One Book ; not so much men who know about the Book, but men who 
know the Book. I think the demand for a deeper and broader study of the Bible 
itself a demand thoroughly well grounded, to be most thankful for, and one which, 
if ministers will not heed, they must and they ought to go under. 

2. Yes. I think there ought to be a separate department for those students 
who can only work in English. There always will be and must be such students, 
and special provision should be made for them.* 

8. Emphatically, Yes, again. I say Biblical History is more important than 
Church History, important as that is. ‘Every educated minister, it seems to me, 
ought to know the meaning and intent of what is called the ‘‘ Higher Criticism.” 
I think the most fresh and forceful of all illustrations are Biblical. The Old 
Book never wears out. 

4. Too little, too little. In answer to all the questions under this head, I 
say the time ought to come quick when it should be esteemed an immense shame 
that a man who has been through college and seminary should not thoroughly 
know Hebrew. If I had only known it as I ought to have known it! But in 
my time it was thought a kind of side study, and I esteemed it a side study and 
the feeling of my weakness here galls me every day. I am seeking to make up 
my deficiency by study now under a Hebrew teacher—but the golden time has 
passed. What can a man do amid the tyranny and distraction of the pastorate ! 

5. Yes. First Biblical Theology, then as its flower and harvest, Systematic. 
But give me accurate knowledge of the Biblical facts which go to make up the 
system first. ‘ WAYLAND Hoyt. 
Philadelphia, March 10, 86. 


Conceiving that the chief object of a theological seminary is to make able and 
efficient preachers of the Gospel, rather than scholars, and regarding the matter 
of time as an important element in the case, I am persuaded that three years is as 
long a time as ought to be given to the work of special theological study, before 
entering upon the active duties of the ministry. 

All that can be done in three years, and done well, ought to be done, but in 
my judgment, any course contemplating more than three years for its accom- 
plishment ought to be rejected. In any course of study, much depends upon the 
teacher ; and in none is a teacher more to be desired, and in none is the character 


* Dr. Hoyt evidently misunderstood the question, which was not, whether instruction in the 
English Bible should be given to those who were not familiar with Hebrew and Greek, but 
whether such instruction should be given to those who knew Hebrew and Greek, in addition to 
the closer exegetical work based upon those languages.—Ed. 
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of the teacher of greater importance than in a theological course. Premising then, 
that the teachers in a theological school are all that they ought to be, I must say: 

1. Looking over the curricula of our theological schools, and calling to 
remembrance the methods pursued in my day, it has not occurred to me that 
there is any serious lack of Bible-study in our seminaries at the present time. 
Pursuing the course as set forth in the catalogues of our seminaries, it seems to 
me the Christian young man, having arrived at years of some maturity, ought to 
be quite familiar with the Bible. If he is not, the fault is not in the prescribed 
course, but in himself and in the method of instruction. 

2. Iam of the opinion that the best results of Bible-study are secured by the 
use of the original languages; and while I would encourage the study of the 
Scriptures in the English, and would encourage some men to enter the ministry 
without any knowledge of the Greek or the Hebrew, I would not encourage the 
classical student to spend his time in the seminary with the English version, 
whether the King James or the Canterbury. It seems to me that there is no 
special demand for a course in the English for the student who is familiar with 
the original languages. 

3. I would make Biblical History very prominent in the theological course. 
While Church History is of great importance, it ought to be subordinated to Bib- 
lical History ; and, in the latter, the student needs the help of a system and the 
guiding hand of the professor quite as much as in the former. Questions of 
“Higher Criticism” ought not to be either ignored or waved aside in the class- 
room. That is the place for them, and there they ought to be so handled that the 
faith of the student becomes thoroughly established in the truth of the Word of 
God. Here much depends upon the teacher, and no man who is in doubt with 
regard to these great questions ought to have a place in a theological seminary. 
The man who raises spirits which he cannot down ought not to be allowed to 
occupy a chair in a theological seminary sustained by evangelical Christians. 
Biblical History is far more useful to the preacher than is Church History. 

4. A knowledge of the Hebrew is very important for him who would be 
thoroughly furnished for the work of the ministry, though it is of far less impor- 
tance than is a knowledge of the Greek. It is possible to spend too much time 
with the Hebrew. It is not practicable for the active minister, intent upon win- 
ning souls to Christ and guiding his flock in the way of righteousness, to be an 
original investigator in the field of Hebrew science and literature. Some one else 
must do that kind of work for him. But it is desirable that the student of the 
Bible be able to appreciate a criticism upon the basis of either language, and to 
use with profit and pleasure those commentaries founded upon the original lan- 
guages. It seems to me that, in a three years course in a seminary, there is suffi- 
cient time for an acquirement of such a knowledge of the Hebrew. 


5. The distinction between “ Biblical” and ‘Systematic’ theology is not , 


new. Such a distinction has long been recognized. But any theology which is 
not biblical is weak and useless. A truly biblical theology may be a truly system- 
atic theology, and vice versa; and there is no good reason for separating them. It 
is of great importance that the student of the Scriptures, and especially the minis- 
ter of the Gospel, be able to systematize his knowledge; and systematic theology 
ought to be so taught that the student may be able to discern at once, when using 
a passage of Scripture, what are its bearings upon any one or all of the great doc- 
trines of the Bible. He who does not accustom himself to study passages of 
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Scripture in their relation to all other passages, and in their relation to some sys- 
tematized formulary of doctrines, will not be able to teach well, nor can such an one 
be relied upon to pursue investigations when beyond the oversight of a teacher. 
It is one thing to know the Bible in detached portions, and quite another thing to 
know it as a whole. It is important that it be known both in whole and in 
detail. And herein consists one great difference among preachers. He only is the 
‘*thoroughly furnished * man who knows the Bible in relation to itself. 

The writer readily admits that his views are conservative in their tendency, 
and he is also willing to confess that he does not see evidence that the thought 
and experience of hundreds of years has been proven falacious only during the 
past thirty years or less. G. W. LASHER. 
Office of the Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, O., March 4, 1886. 


1. A very large emphasis needs to be placed on Bible-study. In my day it 
was not studied enough either broadly or microscopically. 

2. There is a large part of Bible-study which, with the knowledge of the 
original languages possible to most students, can be much better done mainly in 
English, with references, when need be, to the original. 

3. A detailed knowledge of biblical history is very important to the true 
understanding of the meaning and application of many portions of Scripture. Not 
a little error has originated from applying to other circumstances the words ut- 
tered on particular occasions and in peculiar circumstances. 

I do not see how questions of higher criticism can be kept out of the class- 
room. But I would most carefully avoid rushing after every new opinion or 
fashion of thought, and shouting ‘‘ Eureka” too soon. There are tides in the 
thoughts as well as in the lives of men, and those on the front wave have usually 
to recede, but a professor, on that wave, might leave his students high and dry 
on the desert shore, before he himself receded to the level of the ocean of truth. 

4. I studied considerably more Hebrew in the seminary than was required, 
and wish I had studied more. But when one comes into practical life, there is 
such an infinite number of practical lines of thought and investigation, that I 
do not see how a great deal more can be done in Hebrew without a longer course 
of preparation. The preacher is like the man who wanted a small snug cottage 
home containing ten large rooms. 

As to the requirement of Hebrew for admission to the seminary, how can it 
be done with no preparatory schools (till the schools of the Institute were 
founded)? It may be a right requirement in the near future. 

5. On question five I am not competent to give an opinion, but I have often 
wondered how the two departments of Biblical and Systematic Theology could be 
separated, except to mutual loss, and have imagined that the biblical department 
of theology was added, because as yet it was not possible to change the method 
of teaching systematic theology; or in order to get more sound theology into the 
students. Ihave supposed that Bible-study was the foundation of systematic 
theology, and that we ought to have both the foundation and the temple upon it, 
whether built by one builder or two. 

'F. N. PELOUBET. 


Natick, Mass., February 27, 1886. 
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1. I have not the least doubt that the basis of all true biblical preaching 
is biblical exposition, and the basis of this is the knowledge of the original 
tongues in which the Word was written. 

2. The English Bible should be more studied, as that is the Bible of the 
people—and which we practically use in all pulpit ministration. Whatever be 
our studies in the Hebrew and Greek originals, our preaching is in English and 
in the dialect of the vernacular versions. Hence we must be familiar with this, 
‘and its words are to be the very dialect of the pulpit. 

3. By all means have Biblical History studied. In some respects it is 


more important than church history, and in others may be regarded as comple-— 


mentary to it. I would reverently pursue biblical criticism. 

4. The Hebrew is as necessary to the Old Testament, as the Greek to the 
New. And no man understands his Bible, or even the New Testament who 
does not to a degree master the Old. The Hebrew should be more prominent. 

5. So of Biblical Theology. Much of our systematic theology is contro- 
versial and polemic. A biblical theology would impart practical power in using 
truth for the salvation and sanctification of souls. 


ARTHUR T. PIERSON. 
Philadelphia, Pa., February, 1886. 


1. My impression is that with every earnest minister a sense of deficiency 
in acquaintance with the Bible, as such, grows as he gets farther into his work, 
and as he feels more the pressure of its peculiar responsibility. If he should 
feel, also, as I think many educated ministers, do, that his seminary course 


was in some degree defective at this point, it would not be surprising. He 
perhaps himself, in the variety of claims upon his attention and time as a stu- 
dent, failed to realize the importance of this one, while those who guided him 
in his course found it difficult to make room for Bible-study that should be 
apart from the regular exegetical work. At a time when the customary sem- 
inary course is under discussion with a view to improving it, the questions 
you have proposed are, for these reasons, at least deserving of consideration. 

2. Studying the Bible in his own language, the student is studying the 
Bible as he does not, will not, perhaps can not, in Greek and Hebrew. It is 
with the Bible alone that he then occupies himself, while his one object is to 
know it. Doubtless, the critical study of the Scriptures will require that these 
writings in their original languages shall be dealt with. And even in the study 
of the English Bible, occasional recurrence to the original is desirable, if not 
indispensable. But it truly does seem that certain ends of Scripture study may 
be gained with the English Bible as the matter in hand which are not to be 
realized in any other way. 

8. It is, perhaps, in respect to biblical history, taking the phrase in a pretty 
wide meaning, that such study as is here in question is of especial importance. 
ido not mean Bible history merely as such, but Bible history as revealing that 
connection among the various parts of Scripture, that divine idea which declares 
itself with more and more clearness all along the line of divine dispensations, and 
that relation of the whole scheme of revelation to human history in general, 
which all come to view, in proportion as Bible history is studied and ufiderstood. 


This, I suppose, cannot be realized in any considerable degree in the methods 


usual in teaching Hebrew and Greek language and exegesis. In such study of 
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Bible history as is now under view, some questions in what is termed the “Higher 
Criticism” must, I should suppose, be more or less included. It does not seem 
desirable that so much of this should be attempted as to occupy the student with — 
mere critical puzzles, but only so much as a sound criticism has already made clear 
and helpful in explaining the history as it stands. For purposes of illustration, 
it seems to me that the Bible might be, and ought to be, far more brought into 
use than it now is. No man can appreciate the richness of resource for such pur- 
poses supplied, alike in the Old Testament and the New, till he has tested the 
matter by trial and practice. 

4. I should hesitate to express an opinion on the point whether “too much 
or too little time is given to the acquisition of Hebrew; and will only say that 
I am one of those who rejoice greatly in the revival of interest in this branch of 
sacred learning. Oriental study, in general, I am wont to think, is acquiring a 
value from year to year which is significant of important results as connected 
with what scholars and explorers are bringing to light in the world’s oldest lands. 
It may be too much to make acquaintance with Hebrew indispensable to gradua- 
tion, yet it seems to me desirable to encourage good scholarship in these direc- 
tions, and with that view it would be highly helpful if students could come to 
their seminary work with some measure of preparatory training in Hebrew, as in 
Greek. 

5. It would seem that there is a distinction between Biblical and Systematic 
Theology ; perhaps, however, only so far as concerns what is prominent and char- 
acteristic in each. Without assuming too much, I may perhaps say that what 
may be called biblical theology, grounds itself more exclusively in biblical study. 
In case a professorship for instruction in the English Bible should be established 
in any seminary, I fail to see any occasion for one also in biblical theology. The 
latter would come, of necessity, within the scope of the former; leaving to the 
very important chair of systematic theology that unfolding of this largest and 
noblest of the sciences, which is essential to such a grasp of its great themes as 
every minister ought to have. 

Of the practicability of a distinct chair for instruction in the English Bible, 
in theological seminaries, I am not in a position to judge; I am only sure of this 
—that should such a thing be found practicable, it would be welcomed by a 
very great number of thoughtful Christian people, as a highly important step in 
advance. J. A. SMITH. 
Office of The Standard, Chicago, March 1, 1886. 


1. I believe that too little attention, by far, is devoted in our theological 
seminaries to Bible-study. Other studies of less importance occupy the time. 
The Bible is the primer book of the Christian minister. It should all be familiar, 
should be read and studied through from beginning to end, read again and again, 
its history and teachings more familiar than anything else, and large portions com- 
mitted to memory. While the Old Testament is much less important to the min- 
ister than the New, he should be equally familiar in the knowledge of it. So far 
as I know, it is sadly neglected. 

2. A competent man should not be kept out of the ministry because he does 
not know Greek and Hebrew. On the other hand, with comparatively rare excep- 
tions, or, at least, in view of labor among cultivated people, a competent man 
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ought to study Greek and Hebrew. College graduates ought to know Greek well 
enough to pursue their studies of the New Testament in Greek, with their Greek 
professor, and should read the whole New Testament through again and again in 
Greek. But even Greek is not well enough known to the bulk of students to 
make this easy. And we have institutions of a good grade, where but a small 
proportion are college graduates, and the instruction has to be done chiefly in 
English. My own ideal in this respect for a seminary would include a great en- 
largement of the department of pastoral theology and homiletics, with a view to 
evangelistic training, in which department the practical use of the English Bible 
should have a very large part. I think this department might well give a larger 
share of attention to the substance and less to the form of preaching. 

8. Church History, so far as it is unrelated to existing Church questions, 
should be read very cursorily, and relegated to specialists. We do too much Church 
History in seminaries. The history of the quarrels and councils of the first fif- 
teen centuries are of very little importance in practical work. The history of the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians and Methodists and Baptists in America is 
very important. I would require a detailed knowledge of Bible History, but not 
of Ecclesiastical History as it is in the books. The Higher Criticism and the 
Lower Criticism must be studied sufficiently so as not to be a bugbear, and so as 
to teach the student a love of research and to inoculate him with that healthy 
skepticism which will be a preventive from an attack of infidelity. 

4. Too much may be made of Hebrew. Perhaps most students learn so little 
Hebrew that it were better that they had given their time to English. It is of 
very little use to crowd Hebrew on people without any scholarly tastes. Hebrew 
will not help a person be a good evangelist; and the leading duty of every pastor 
is to evangelize people. ‘‘ First catch your hare.” Hebrew is no bait with which 
to fish for souls. Men like Moody and Pentecost and Sam Jones, who know no 
Hebrew, ought not to be shut out of the ministry. One of them may be wortha 
whole raft of men with their heads crammed with paradigms and dageshes. Yet 
I earnestly believe in those who can, studying the Bible in the original languages, 
but, yet with the first view of getting as familiar with actual reading as possible, 
without too much bother about niceties of grammar. Of course it would be well 
for those who can make Hebrew a specialty to study it a little in college or in 
some summer class, before entering the seminary, but I would not make it obli- 
gatory. 

5. Iam not over-sanguine as to the importance of the special department of 
Biblical Theology. The professor can read any thing into that department he 
chooses, as he can into Systematic Theology. No professor of the latter depart- 
ment would allow that his teaching is not biblical theology. The great danger of 
a department of Biblical Theology is that it may run into literalism. A true 
biblical theology comes not out of interpretation of texts so much as out of being 
imbued with the great principles of the Bible which may be expressed with rhe- 
torical variations and contradictions. If such a chair can be well managed its 
chief advantage will be in showing the contrast between the largeness and liber- 
ty, not to say, indefiniteness often, of unscientific, but deeply and truly practical 
biblical teaching, and the logically and intellectually important, but, so far as the 
salvation of souls and the edification of the Church goes, the unimportant formu- 
lation of all our religious faiths, and their harmonization with each other and 
with all philosophy and science. 
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In my opinion the present needs of our theological seminaries are in the line 
of greater familiarity with the Bible ; instruction in the methods of evangelization 
(revivals, after-meetings, dealing with enquirers, mission services, etc.); and in- 
struction in the sociological relations of the Church to labor, poverty and crime. 

WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 
Office of The Independent, New York, February 23, 1886. 


THE ALPHABETICAL PSALMS, 


By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The alphabetical Psalms are Psalms in which the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet are used as the letters of names and words are used in modern acrostics. 
Psalm cx1x. is a palmary instance. It consists of twenty-two sections, answer- 
ing to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Each section consists 
of eight couplets, each couplet beginning with the same letter. Thus each of the 
distichs in the first section begins with the letter Aleph; each of the distichs in 
the second section begins with the letter Beth; and so with each of the remain- 
ing twenty sections. 

Now it may seem strange that such artificial peculiarities (some might be 
tempted to call them conceits) should be allowed a place in a book so august as 
the Bible, ‘‘ written,” as we are wont to say, ‘“‘ with God’s own finger.”? It might 
be argued that Deity, in making his communications to mankind, would not 
** accommodate ’”’ himself so far as to present his truths in a form so mechanical 
and puerile. It might be argued that such stately truths as form the Bible should 
be robed in a language as stately. Accordingly, in this artificial structure and 
arrangement—in these acrostics and alliterations, in these plays upon words and 
letters and sounds, in short, in these artifices—we are told, is an argument against 
their inspiration. 

The argument is more specious than valid. God inspiring the sacred writers 
gave them his thoughts: but he allowed them to express those thoughts in words 
and ways of their own. He breathed into them his truths: but he left it with them 
to express those truths in the way which seemed to them best; that is to say, ac- 
cording to their circumstances—their education, temperament, habits of life, etc. 
Hence the immense variety of biblical style, ranging from the epic of Job to the 
logic of Paul. This, in fact, is the reason why the Bible is so wonderfully adjust- 
ible to every variety of human temperament, and experience, and feeling. 

But why did the sacred writers, in expressing in their own way the thoughts 
of God, resort to such artificial expedients as acrostics, alliterations, and the like ? 
The answer is easy. Poetry (and God’s thoughts as expressed in the Psalms are 
expressed in poetic form) is, and in the nature of the case must be, more or less a 
matter of assonance and rhythm and strophe; and so more or less a matter of 
artifice. For example: One of the artifices of the English poet is often seen in 
the terminations of his lines, as when he ends them with rhymes. On the other 
hand, one of the artifices of the Hebrew poet is often seen in the commencements 
of his lines, as when he begins them in the alphabetic psalms with the same let- 
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ters or similar sounds. The Hebrew method doubtless seems to us more artificial 
than the English. But this is because we are less familiar with it. We do not 
deem it puerile for the modern poet to end his lines artificially : was it puerile 
for the ancient poet to begin his lines artificially ? 

Nor is this all. It must be remembered that in ancient times there were no 
printing-presses to record and preserve the poet’s effusions. If they were pre- 
served at all, they were chiefly preserved in the amber of memory. How much 
memory is aided by these artifices of structure and arrangement is apparent from 
the fact that most persons remember poetry, especially rhymes, more easily than 
they remember prose. 

Another circumstance ought to be added. Some of the Psalms were composed 
while the Israelites were in captivity. Exiles from the land of their fathers, they 
were greatly aided in their devotions and in the memory of their ancestral songs 
by these artificial devices of parallelisms, alliterations, and alphabetic order. 


These considerations, and others which might be added, are sufficient to repel - 


the charge of puerility which has sometimes been brought against the Hebrew 
poetry. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF AMOS V., 25, 26. 


By Proressor F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


It is said by Wellhausen and one, at least, of his followers that the literary 
prophets teach that a sacrificial system was no part of Mosaism. [Wellhausen, 
History of Israel, pp. 56 seq.; Robertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
pp. 287 seq.] The following passages are pressed into service to prove the state- 
ment: Isa. 1.,11-15; Hos. Iv., 6-11; vul., 11-13; Mic. v1., 6-9; Amos m1., 4; 
v., 21-27; Jer. vit., 21-23. The two last passages are the really important ones. 
The remaining passages will readily fall into the line indicated by these two. 

-Amos V., 21-27. The historical setting of Amos’ prophecy is this: Amos 
was sent to the northern kingdom where the worship rendered to Yahwe was 
schismatic and mingled with idolatrous practices. Verses 21-24 are a declaration 
of the unacceptable nature of this worship. ‘I hate, I despise your feasts, and I 
will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your 
burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them: neither will I regard 
the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But let judgment roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” The last verse announces the 
fact that a punishment for their disobedience is to sweep over the land. Verse 27 
announces the same fact. ‘‘ Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond 
‘Damascus, saith the Lord, whose name is the God of hosts.” The verses to be 
examined are the 25th and the 26th. 

Several grammatical points are to be noted: (1) At the beginning of the 25th 
verse is the syllable haz. It may be the article or the sign of a question. (a) The 
following reasons are quite strong against regarding it as the article: The word 
“ offerings ’’ has no article. The two words “sacrifices and offerings” are used 
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together—as here—many times, and the article is regularly omitted with both. 
The Septuagint and Vulgate take this as a question. (b) Taking this as a ques- 
tion, what does it signify? The question so introduced commonly signifies un- 
certainty, doubt or denial [Ewald Heb. Gram. 324. b.; Nord. 1099; Ges. 153. 2; 
Miiller’s Heb. Syntax 148], and sometimes it signifies affirmation, as Num. xx., 
10; 1 Sam. 27; Job xx.,4; Jer xxx1., 20. 

(2) The emphatic words in the verse are “sacrifices and offerings.”? This 
precludes the interpretation ‘did ye bring. ...to me” as contrasted with bringing 
to some one else. It means “did ye bring sacrifices and offerings ’’ to the neglect 
of other service. 

(3) Verse 26 begins with ‘‘ and ye bore.’? The form unesa’them might be re- 
garded as perfect with Waw consecutive. This would be almost inevitable in the 
Pentateuch. Amos is not uniform in this respect. Amos Iv., 7 wehimiarti “and 
I caused it to rain ;”’ vi1., 2 wehaya “ and it came to pass ;” vII., 4 we’akhela “and 
would have eaten”’ are illustrations of the lawlessness of Amos’ style. Linguis- 
tically there is (cf. Driver 119. a, foot-note] somewhat more reason to regard this 
case in V., 26 as a Waw consecutive, but exegetical reasons must settle the case. 
To the writer the Waw seems to be an adjunctive Waw to be translated by also. 

Turning to the context, we notice that verses 21-23 state the offense of the 
house of Israel, verse 24 threatens punishment, verse 27 again threatens pun- 
ishment. Verse 25 brings in the idea of offering sacrifices to God in the wil- 
derness-wandering ; this must be for the purpose of illustration. If the prophet 
means to say that Israel offered no sacrifices to God in that wilderness-wander- 
ing, the verse does not illustrate, nor serve his argument at all. If, however, 
we translate as follows, we have a perfect accord, with the context: ‘‘ Did ye 
bring to me in the wilderness forty years sacrifices and offerings, O house of 
Israel? Ye also bore Siccuth your king, and Chiun your images, the star of 
your god which ye made for yourselves.’? [For their unfaithfulness I punished 
them, ye are likewise unfaithful] verse 27, ‘“‘ therefore will I cause you to go into 
captivity,”’ etc. 

This passage, so far from implying the variance of a sacrificial system with 
Mosaism, implies the reverse. The present purpose is fully served by showing 
the adequacy of this interpretation to all linguistic and contextual requirements. 
Space does not permit the examination of other interpretations. It is unfor- 
tunate that we have no historical indications of the period when Israel wor- 
shiped these idols. It is certain, however, that the interpretation proposed is 
in full accord with the general teaching of Scripture, and not at variance with 
the pentateuchal record. 

The other important passage-is Jer. vi1., 21-28. ‘Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel: Add your burnt-offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat 
ye flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices: but this thing I commanded them, saying, Hearken unto my voice, - 
and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people; and walk ye in all the way 
that I command you, that it may be well with you.” Here the burnt-offering 
which (Lev. 1., 9) was to be wholly burned and so devoted wholly to God was so 
unacceptable that it might be eaten as well as the other offerings which the wor- 
shiper was accustomed to eat. This disregard of the ritual which they considered 
required by God would be a light matter beside the disregard of the spiritual 
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requirements of God. This is the teaching of verse 21. The two following verses 
are intended to confirm this teaching. Verse 22 is in form a categorical statement 
that no ritual had been enjoined when Israel came forth from Egypt. Must it 
mean this? But for verse 23 it must; this, however, may materially modify the 
apparent significance of verse 22. Language affords many instances where a con- 
trast is in form logical and absolute, but in reality it is rhetorical and relative, 
e.g., in the New Testament, John xu., 44, ‘“‘ He that believeth on me, believeth 
not on me but on him that sent me.”’ Similar instances are in Matt. x., 20; Mark 
1x., 87; Luke x., 20; Acts v.,4; 1 Cor. xv.,10; 2 Cor. 11.,5; Gal. m.,20. Of 
course, for the passage in question Old Testament usage would be more valuable. 
Such a contrast by means of lo’... .khi ’im, “‘not....but”’ is not frequent in the 
‘Old Testament. All instances that the writer has found are in the book of Jere- 
miah. They go to show that this mode of expression was somewhat common with 
him. Jer. 1x., 28, 24, ‘‘ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let 
the mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches: but 
let him that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth, and knoweth me,”’ etc. 
Jer. Xx., 8, ‘‘ Then said Jeremiah unto him, The Lord hath not called thy name 
Pashur, but Magor-missabib.”” xxtiI., 7, 8, ‘‘ Therefore, behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, As the Lord liveth which brought 
up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; but, As the Lord liveth, which 
brought up and led the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country and 
from all the countries whither I had driven them.”’ 

The following passages contain further evidence of the tendency of the He- 
brew mind, not to say the human mind, to express a relative truth in absolute 
terms: Gen. xxIXx., 31,33; Deut. xx1., 15, 16,17; Mal.1.,2,3; Matt. v1., 24; 
Luke xiv., 26; xv1., 13; John 25. 

As a result of this examination we see that the passage may not be used in 
proof of Wellhausen’s position without other and decisive evidence. So far as 
the writer has observed, these two passages Amos v., 25; Jer. VII., 22, are the 
chief witnesses—not to say the only witnesses—seeming to speak positively. Yet 
these cannot by a legitimate exegesis be described as speaking so positively. 
This passage in Jeremiah may be turned the other way, as well as that in Amos. 
Where the absolute contrast is used to express a relative contrast, the less impor- 
tant has a subordinate existence. The contrast between the principal and the 
subordinate, the essential and the non-essential elements, is intended to be put in 
the strongest manner possible. To the occidental mind this seems an exaggerated 
mode of expressing truth and one liable to lead to error. Yet there is no doubt 
that it is used by even an occidental when there is no reason to fear misappre- 
hension. 

Are there any indications of Jeremiah’s judgment respecting the sacrificial 


system? Wellhausen, Hist. of Israel. p. 59, says, Jeremiah ‘is far from hating ~ 


the cultus (xvit., 26).”? This statement of Wellhausen’s implies the necessity of 

‘an explanation, which is not given, of the fact that Jeremiah should place any 
value upon the sacrificial system if it were not of divine appointment. Whatever 
else is proved in the volumes quoted in this article, it seems certain that the argu- 
ment based on these passages has no basis; for the passages support an entirely 
different teaching. 1 Cor. 1.,17 would be an equally valid argument to prove 
that Christ did not authorize the sacrament of baptism. 
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’ THE FUTURE LIFE IN HISTORICAL RELIGIONS. 


By Justin A. Smitn, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 


What we find in pagan religions touching a future life for man, appears there > 
in the two aspects of a speculation, and a faith. The faith may be regarded as an 
operation of that active principle in man’s soul which will not permit him to do - 
otherwise than anticipate and expect a life,hereafter ; the speculation, as those - 
attempts to justify such expectation, or to master and explain the mystery im- - 
plied, which we find alike in pagan religion and in pagan philosophy. 


Speculative ideas as to a future life in those ancient philosophies and relig- - 
ions, seem to rest very much upon certain antecedent ideas upon being in general. . 
Thus the notion of the soul’s transmigrations, from one form of being to another, . 
is related essentially to that of the soul’s pre-existence ; while the nirvana of the - 
Buddhist or the Brahman presupposes that pantheistic notion of being in general ! 
which makes all individual existence an emanation, transient in form, and return- 
ing at last into that out of which it came. Such speculations as these are by no - 
means confined to paganism. Whether in dealing with certain puzzles of philos- - 
ophy, or as in the fancies of poets, the human mind appears to find a fas- 
cination in conceptions of man’s spiritual being which belong rather to the dreams - 
of mysticism than to right reason. What lover of English poetry is not familiar ~ 
with this of Wordsworth : 

“The soul that rises with us—our life’s star— 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
Nor yet in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


Equally familiar to them is the imagery of this beautiful passage : 


“Hence, in some season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a homent travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

When Emerson spoke of this ‘‘Ode to Immortality” as “the high-water - 
mark of English thought in the nineteenth century,’ he fully recognized its leg- - 
itimacy as poetry, whatever he may have thought of it as philosophy. And. 
Wordsworth himself, after the publication of his poem, found it necessary to ex- - 
plain that he meant it as poetry, not as philosophy, least of all as teaching any 
doctrine ‘“‘ of a prior state of existence.” 


A passage in another English poem, Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais,” may again show 
how closely a certain higher order of mysticism, as we may call it, brings itself 
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into sympathy with ancient ideas upon man’s spiritual being which we are apt to 
think of as peculiar to paganism. In Shelley’s “ Adonais,” a lament for his 
brother poet, the young and brilliant Keats, we find this stanza: 


“He is made one with nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night's sweet bird: 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above.” 


Wordsworth’s conception is in some degree that of the Brahman, still more 
that ofthe Greek. Shelley’s is that of the Buddhist, as well as that of the Brah- 
man. Yet is neither the one nor the other either a Brahman or a Buddhist. 
They both alike, in a certain poetical mood, are caught by the fascinations of an 
idea which, gleaming upon them for the moment, holds them as if under a spell. 


It is perhaps in the case of Brahmanism that we most evidently find ideas of 
man’s pre-existence, and after-existence, both alike resting. upon the conception 
it has of being in general. This universal being it terms ‘“‘Atman,” or the Self. It 
is what is essential in every kind of existence, and is every-where the same. A 
passage in the Khandogya Upanishad may illustrate. A certain father, named 
Uddalaka, is instructing his son, Svetaketu, upon this very subject: 

“Fetch me,” he says to him, “from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree.” ‘Here is one, 
sir,” the son says. “Break it.” “It is broken, sir.” “What do you see there?” “These seeds, 
almost infinitesimal.” ‘Break one of them.” * “It is broken, sir.”” ‘‘ What do you see there ?” 
“Not anything, sir.” The father said, “My son, that subtile essence which you do not perceive 
there, of that very essence this great Nyagrodha tree exists. Believeit, my son. That which is 
the subtile essence, in it all that exists has its Self. Itisthe True. Itis the Self. And thou, 0 
Svetaketu, art it.” 

Another of the similes used is that of a lake, girdled by mountains, and cliffs, 
and overhanging trees, and houses built upon the banks, and flowering shrubs, and 
orchards. These are all mirrored in the lake, and when the surface is placid you 
may see their images there. If you sail over the lake in a boat, sail, and oar, and 
hull are glassed in the clear water. If you lean over and look down into it, you 
see your own face and form imaged there. Like that lake is the universal being. 
All around us that seems so real is only image and appearance, like those forms 
which we see down in the blue depths. By and by a wind passes over the lake, 
and its surface breaks into ripples; or, when a storm rises, into billows. Now we 
see the images disturbed, broken, intermingled, perhaps disappearing altogether. 
Such as this is the outer life of the world. The only reality is that universal 
being in which we and all that is outward in the world float for a little time as 
reflections. When all this phantasmagoria has for us ended, and we are one 
with the All again, then the true end of existence is attained. 


It is quite unnecessary to say how often all this, or something like it, has 
been reproduced in speculation or in fancy. Pantheism of this nature may, it is 
evident, be fashioned into systems more or less extravagant, according to the 
greater or less degree in which imagination controls the result: according as it is 
some oriental mystic, or some Greek Platonist, or a medieval logician, or a mod- 
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ern transcendentalist who works up the original conception into a system or a 
school. It supplies a common ground upon which men most unlike in all things 
else may meet, and out of which may spring every manner of tree upon which the 
apples of Sodom grow. 


It is, however, with ideas of the future life as a faith that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Two things here, also, become noticeable: the one, that belief in a future 
life is always and every-where a part of religion; the other that pagan faith upon 
this subject is so seldom seen to be satisfying. Individual men in all ages have 
doubted or disbelieved. The religion of their time, and the men of their time, 
with the few exceptions with which they themselves were classed, taught and 
believed that men will live hereafter. The fact has every-where and always been 
as we see it to be to-day in every land under the sun. This the history of 
religion amply proves. 


This is not to say, however, that such faith in a future life has always an- 
swered the ends of such faith. It is safe to say, upon the contrary, that apart from 
a revelation it has never done so. That faith which the Christian revelation 
inspires has this high quality, that among all those who accept this revelation it 
is identical, in all lands where Christianity is taught, and from century to century 
undergoes no material change. The Christian to-day believes on this subject as 
John, and Paul, and Stephen believed; the Christian in India or Japan as the 
Christian in America or in England. This faith, too, so far as it may venture 
into a realm of such mystery is distinct, clear and certain. The faith of pagan- 
ism in a future life, even in those forms of expression for it which represent it at 
its best, is and has always been shifting, uncertain, painfully searching for some 
ground on which to stand, never sure that it has found it. As we watch the 
devotees of the numberless forms of such faith, they are like men feeling about in 
the dark, and reporting, some in one way some in another, as to the things they 
touch. 


A remarkable unanimity, however, appears among the several forms of pagan 
faith on this subject as to one point. So far as appears there has never been a 
religion in the world which taught that as respects a future life the human destiny 
is for all one and the same. While the distinction of good and bad in human 
character is never lost, the teaching always is that between character and destiny 
the connection is both causal and inevitable. No matter how mistaken may be 
the application of the principle, the prineiple is universal. Even where, as in Budd- 
hism, no deity is recognized as either enjoining law or punishing its infraction ; 
nevertheless a law is recognized, call it fate or what you will, in accordance with 
which wrong-doing brings suffering, alke in this life, and in those successive lives 
in which, from stage to stage, the evil in one life is punished in that which fol- 
lows. The idea given of the punishment of the wicked hereafter is, in these 
religions, often vividly frightful. The contrasted future is no doubt marred by 
importing into it so much of what is peculiar to earthly being; yet sometimes we 
meet with representations of it which are not only touchingly beautiful, but in 
their substance surprisingly true. 


I must. claim space for one of these latter. I find it in the Zend-Avesta—a 
description of what happened to the soul of the faithful man: 
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“The first step that the soul of the faithful man made placed him in the Good-Thought Para- 
dise; the second step that the soul of the faithful man made, {placed him in the Good-Word 
Paradise; the third step that the soul of the faithful man made, placed him in the Good-Deed 
Paradise; the fourth step that the soul-of the faithful man made, placed him in the Endless 
Light. Then one of the faithful, who had departed before him, asked, saying: ‘How didst thou 
depart this life, thou holy man? How didst thou come, thou holy man, from the abodes full of 
cattle, and full of wishes and enjoyments, into this world of the spirit? from the decaying world 
into the undecaying one?’ And Ahura-Mazda answered: ‘Ask him not what thou askest him 
who has just gone the dreary way, full of fear and distress, when the body and the soul part 
from one another.’” 


As if all that, with the old life itself, were to sink into oblivion, and the soul 
of the faithful man be conscious only of its bliss. 


Less mystical, more realistic, yet not more satisfying than this are those con- 
ceptions of the future life which appear, for example, in such representative 
forms as given in the Odyssey and the Aneid. Virgil’s picture of what his hero 
finds in the Elysium of heroic souls has features very engaging, yet is wholly 
of the earth: ‘Their spears stood fixed in the ground, and their horses 
fed about the plain: for they love spear, and chariot, and horses, even as they 
loved them upon earth. And others sat and feasted, sitting on the grass ina 
sweet-smelling grove of bay, whence flows the river which men upon earth call 
the Po.” And this form of the old faith, so far as it was really such, one per- 
ceives, did not doubt of that which is sometimes a query with us—remembrance 
of the former life, and recognition, and renewal of ties. When Aneas finds the 
soul of his father, Anchises, the old man rises to meet him, with outstretched 
arms. ‘Comest thou, my son? Even so I thought it would be.” The Greek 
idea of the future life, even as elysian, was Jess a cheerful one. As Ulysses, in 
his visit to the under-world, meets the heroes who with him had fought around 
Troy, he congratulates Achilles, that after having won in his life on earth immor- 
tal fame, he is ‘‘again in his greatness made a ruler of the dead.” To which 
Achilles replies: ‘‘ Console not me in death, noble Odysseus! Would rather that 
I were a bondsman of the glebe, the servant of a master, of some poor.man, 
whose living were yet but scanty, than thus to be king of all the nations of the 
dead.” 


The missicn of revelation, as regards this feature of the world’s religious life, 
may be summed in a few points, briefly stated. (1) It brings ‘life and immortal- 
ity to light.” Guesses, and hopes, and fanciful pictures, and mystical theories, 
are not knowledge, neither are they faith. (2) It supplies the only possible basis 
of assurance on this subject. Man can never be certain that he shall live here- 
after, till he is told so, on competent authority. (3) For these reasons, only as 
revealed can a doctrine of the future life really answer the ends of either religion , 
or morality. ‘‘The powers of the world to come” can never be adequately felt, 
in either interest, so long as the world to come is a mystical dream, or a vague 
‘and shadowy hope and fear. (4) It does not follow that the revelation when 
given will be complete at once. We should expect the divine revelation rather, 
and so in fact we find it, to move in this sphere parallel with its movement in 
every other sphere of divine truth. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR APRIL FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT STAND-POINT. 


By Pror. W. J. BEEcuHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


Aprit 4, THE WorD MADE FLEsH. John t., 1-18. 
APRIL 11, THe First Discretes. John 1., 35-51. 
APRIL 18, THE First MIRACLE. John 11., 1-11. 
APRIL 25, JESUS AND NicopEMus. John 1-18. 
May 2, JESUS ATTHE WELL. John Iv., 5-26. 


From causes which, it is hoped, will not again occur, the Sunday School 
treatment of this month will be so brief as to amount to no more than barely 
keeping up the succession of articles. 

The Gospel according to John makes fewer and briefer formal citations from 
the Old Testament than any of the other Gospels. In the five Lessons for this 
month, the Westcott and Hort New Testament prints but one brief passage as a 
citation, and Professor Toy’s elaborate work on New Testament citations recog- 
nizes only the one instance. I do not care to dispute the correctness of these 
authorities, though it is sometimes a matter of differing judgments whether a 
clause should or should not be regarded as a quotation. But in any case, the 
fact that the author of John quotes less frequently than the other evangelists 
does not necessarily show that he was less familiar than they with the Old Testa- 
ment books. Ata certain stage of familiarity with a literary work, one is apt to 
quote largely from it; at amore advanced stage, he may find quotation super- 
fluous, and content himself with allusions to the work, with employing its phrase- 
ology and its juxtapositions of ideas, his familiarity with it being thus assumed 
as a fact known to himself and his readers, rather than made evident in any more 
direct way. Something of this sort marks the relations of the author of the fourth 
Gospel to the Old Testament writings. 

The Gospel of John begins with the phrase “ In the beginning,” év apy. It 
is the same phrase by which the Septuagint translates bereshith, the opening words 
of Genesis. The Gospel proceeds to say, not that all thing were formed by him, 
but that all things “became” by him, éyévero; again, the phraseology is that of 
Genesis, God said, Let there be light, xai éyévero gic, etc. (wayehi). The first chap- 
ter of Genesis begins its narrative with the introduction of light into the dark- 
ness, and its becoming separate from the darkness; the Gospel begins with the 
light shining in the darkness, and no longer included within the darkness. The 
chapter in Genesis represents that all things were made by Jehovah’s saying the 
creative words; in allusion to this, we are told in Ps. XXxtII., 6: 

“By the word of Jehovah the heavens were made, 
And all their host by the spirit of his mouth.” 

From this, directly or indirectly, comes the phraseology of the Gospel, when 

it says of “the Word” that all things were made by him, etc. This is true, irre- 
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<spective of the relations of the language of John to the Aédyoc of Philo or of the 
-early Gnostics, or the “‘ wisdom ” of Proverbs or of the Apocryphal books. 
Again, the expression ‘‘ and tabernacled among us,” verse 14, can hardly be 
- other than the familiar Shakan bethokh, used of Jehovah’s dwelling among Israel 
in the tabernacle of the congregation, Exod. xxv.,8, and many other places. The 
phrase ‘ full of grace and truth,’ in the same verse, is a much better translation of 
_rabh hesedh we'emeth, found in Exod. xxxIv., 6, and elsewhere, than any transla- 
- tion the Septuagint ever gives of these words. The meaning here is much illumi- 
nated, if we suppose that a distinct allusion to the passage in Exodus is intended ; 
in the times when God gave Moses the law, he proclaimed to him His grace and 
truth, but he did not fully reveal them till the Christ came. 5 
The one direct quotation with which we have to do isin John1., 51. The 
- words ‘‘ ye shall behold the heavens opened ” are, perhaps, an allusion to Ezek. 1., 
1, or to one of the similar passages in other books. ‘‘ The angels of God ascending 
.and descending upon ”’ is absolutely literal from the Hebrew of Gen. xxvii1., 12. 
The Greek words of the quotation are the same which the Septuagint translation 
-employs, but the free construction of the Septuagint is exchanged for a strieter 
‘rendering. This instance has great weight to show that the New Testament 
writers had access to the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and regarded it as of 
higher authority than the Greek. A correct understanding of the meaning of 
. Jesus is here dependent on the recognizing of the true character of his words as a 
-quotation. Jesus, by his insight into Nathaniel’s thoughts, has convinced Na- 
thaniel of his divine mission; but he promises that Nathaniel shall see yet more 
, striking proofs of it; such proofs as came to Ezekiel when he saw the heavens 
-opened; such as came to Jacob, when he saw angels of God ascending and 
-descending. 


A BOOK-STUDY: SECOND SAMUEL. 


By THE EDITOR. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. The “General Remarks” prefixed to {the preceding ‘“‘Study” are ap- 
«plicable, for the most part, to this “‘Study:”* (1) it is intended for students who 
‘need and feel their need of help; (2) it furnishes an order of work, not an order 
‘for presenting the results of work; (3) it calls for more work than some may 
-desire to do, and, perhaps, for work in which some may not be interested; (4) 
-the helps to be used are few, the aim being to incite the ‘student to do his own 
‘work and not to lean upon other people’s crutches; (5) the Revised Version 
: Should be used exclusively, except for comparison. ; 

2. As aids, the following are recommended: (1) particularly, The Second 

Book of Samuel, by Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick ;! (2) The Kingdom of All-Israel, 
iby James Sime,? of which pages 265-409 are devoted to the period covered by our 
** Study ;” (3) Vol. ILI. of Hours with the Bible, by Cunningham Geikie ;3 (4) the 


1 New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, pp. 248. Price 90 cents. 
2 London: James Nisbet & Co. 1883. Pp. 621. 
3 New York: James Pott & Co. 
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articles on the topics considered, in Smith's Bible Dictionary (Hackett);1 (5) The 
Jewish Church, by Dean Stanley (Vol. II., pp. 85-180).2. 

3. Itis a matter of first importance, that as a result of the work done on the 
Books of Samuel, we should have, for aid in any detailed exegetical work which 
we may at a future time undertake, a clear and well defined idea of the purpose 
which the author or compiler had in mind in the performance of his work. He 
undertook the task of presenting in written form the facts which make up the 
Book. Now the question at once arises: What prompted him to do this? What 
was he driving at? What end was he endeavoring to accomplish? There was. 
some motive back of it all. What was this motive? As we read this Book, and 
as we recall the contents of the preceding Book, let us therefore try to find an 

‘answer to this question: What was the author’s purpose in writing or compiling 
these narratives ? 

4. It is necessary, too, that in this investigation we do not forget the times... 
with which we are dealing. It was nearly three thousand years ago. If one can 
bring himself to consider just what this means, just what is involved in it, he 
will be far better prepared not only to appreciate, but also to understand, the con- 
tents of the Book. David died (in round numbers) a thousand years before, not 
a thousand years after Christ.4 

5. There are more cases in which the text is corrupt or obscure in the Books: 
of Samuel than, perhaps, in any other portion of Scripture of the same extent. 
This is a matter for regret; but the facts in the case must be accepted, and the 
best thing possible done under the circumstances. There will be no satisfactory 
results gained from the study of the passages which present these difliculties, 
except upon the basis of the Hebrew, with a comparison of the Ancient Versions, 
especially the Septuagint. For those who may desire to do this, a special topic 
will be furnished in the following ‘‘ Study.’? Kirkpatrick’s notes on these diffi- 
culties will be found sufficient for the majority of students. Lange’s- Samuel is, 
above all, valuable in this particular. 

6. The study of history, without the accompanying study of geography, is of 
little practical value. In this work, therefore, have close at hand a good map of 
Palestine ;5 and never pass the name of a people, country, river, mountain, or 
city, without locating the same on the map.® 

7. It makes a world of difference in the meaning of a word, if we know ex- 
actly who spoke it and when it was spoken. The twenty-third Psalm has one 

meaning if it was written by David while still a youth; another very different 


1 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
2 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. - 

3 One would think that in these days, when so much is being published in the way of light 
upon the Scriptures, there would be little danger of this mistake being made. It is true, how- 
ever, that not one Bible-student in twenty really succeeds (and the proportion of those who 
make the effort is still less) in carrying himself back in spirit to the times which he studies. And 
yet, failure to do this is failure to get anything like the true idea originally sought to be con- 
veyed. 

4 There are writers whose writings would convey the impression that David lived at a time 
when Christianity itself was old and well established. These writers find Christ referred to in 
in every line; they find (i. e., they imagine that they find) as much of the Gospel in the Old, as in 
the New Testament. 

5 Osborn and Coleman's; The University, Oxford, Butler City, Ohio. 

6Itis only the careless student who fails to obey this oft-given direction; but how large a 
proportion of students ure careless! 
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meaning, if written by David while fleeing from Absalom; and still another, if 
written by him when old and at the point of death. It is necessary for us, there- 
fore, to have, wherever it is possible, the correct historical stand-point. 

8. In our next “Study,” we shall note, among others, the following points : 
(1) the name, divisions, etc., of the Books of Samuel; (2) the sources of the his- 
tory, the author, the date; (3) the more important textual difficulties; (4) the 
more important historical difficulties; (5) the more important moral difficulties ; 
(6) a comparison of the Books of Samuel with the Books of Chronicles, as to con- 
tents and purpose ; (7) David as a type of Christ; (8) the poetical portions of the 
Books of Samuel; (9) a comparison of Psalm xvu. and 2 Sam. xx11.; (10) the 
prophetical element in these Books; (11) the place of the Books of Samuel in the 
Bible; (12) the Messianic idea as it appears in the literature of this period. 


Il. DIRECTIONS.! 


1. First, master the contents of the Book. Let the entire ground of the Book be 
covered as follows :— 

a. Read over, without the use of commentary, except in cases of special diffi- 
culty, each chapter, noting carefully its thought, and its logical relation 
to the preceding and following chapters. 

Write on a slip of paper the topic, or topics, of which each chapter treats.? 

Study these topics (i. e., think over and through them), referring, when 
necessary, to the Scripture narrative, until you can recall without hesita- 
tion, the details under each. 

On a second slip of paper, or on the opposite side of the former slip, write 
out the numbers of the chapters (I., II., III., ete.); and endeavor to re- 
call the topic, or topics, corresponding to each number. Keep at this 
until the number of a chapter will at once suggest to the mind the topics 
and the detailed contents of that chapter. 

2. Secondly, make an analysis of the Book. Here may be included two things: 
the analysis and the indexing. 

a. In the work of analysis, proceed as follows :-— 

(1) Select a general theme for the entire Book. 

' (2) Divide the Book into two parts, selecting for each a theme or subject. 

(3) Divide Part I. into three or more sections. 

(4) Divide Part IT. into (say) three grand divisions. 

(5) Divide each of these grand divisions into three or more sections. 

(6) Now the Book is divided into sections; these sections include one or 
more chapters each; let them, in turn, be further analyzed according 
to the demands of each case. 

b. In the work of indexing, proceed as follows :— 

(1) Make a list of all important persons, places and objects; e. g., David, 
Saul, Ish-bosheth, Abner, Nathan, Bath-sheba, etc.; Hebron, Gibeon, 


1 There must, of necessity, be a good deal of sameness about these “directions,” as com- 
pared with those of the preceding “Study,” for we are doing the same thing, though with an- 
other Book. It might, perhaps, have been better merely to have referred the reader to the 
March STUDENT, yet this would not have been quite satisfactory. 

2 The topic chosen must be one which will at once suggest to the mind the details of the 
chapter. 

3 The best division will be found to be: Pert I., chaps. I.—IV.; Part II., chaps. V.—X XIV. 
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Kirjath-Jearim, Jerusalem, Hamath, etc.; ark, temple, letter, thresh- 
ing-floor, altar, etc. 

(2) Connect with each name, in the order narrated in the Book, the events 
or statements relating directly to it. 

c. Compare your own analysis thus made, as well as the index, with any 
which you may have at hand; make such amendments as may suggest 
themselves; thoroughly familiarize yourself with the whole material as 
thus arranged. 

>3. Thirdly, consider the chronology of the Book, as follows :— 

a. Get the starting-point; viz., the date of Saul’s death and David’s accession. 

b. Get the stopping-point; viz., the date of David’s death. 

c. Now arrange chronologically and, so far as possible, date the principal 
events; among others— 

(1) Duration of David’s reign at Hebron (2 Sam. 11., 11); (2) Absalom’s 
birth ; (8) the reign of Ish-bosheth and the civil war (2 Sam. 11., 10); (4) 
beginning of David’s reign at Jerusalem (2 Sam. v., 4, 5); (5) the period 
of foreign wars (2 Sam. viir.); (6) adultery with Bath-sheba; (7) Am- 
non’s outrage ; (8) Absalom’s rebellion ; (9) the plague. 

4. Fourthly, let us consider some of the more important general topics connected 
with this Book. This ‘‘ consideration’’ includes (1) the systematization of 
the material already obtained ; (2) the gathering of other Scripture material ; 
(3) the reading, so far as time and opportunity permit, of various writers 
on these subjects ; (4) the careful, thoughtful and orderly grouping together 
of related events and thoughts; and what is of greatest importance (5) the 
discovery of the underlying principles of the divine purpose as displayed in 
these events. Only the most meagre outline can be suggested :— 

First Twenty Years of David’s Reign. Here may be noted— 

(1) Certain preliminary points: (a) his early life as a discipline for the 
throne, e. g., his life as a shepherd, as a courtier, as an outlaw; (6) the 
internal condition of Israel at Saul’s death, the mutual relations of 
the various tribes; (c) the relations sustained by Israel to the sur- 
rounding foreign nations. 

(2) The reign at Hebron for seven and a half years: (a) the attitude of the 
Philistines ; (b) the policy of the followers of Saul; (c) David’s employ- 
ment during this period; (d) the civil war; (e) the confederation of 
all the tribes. 

(3) The reign at Jerusalem for twelve or thirteen years: (a) the capture of 
Jebus, and its significance ; (b) the several foreign wars, including! the 
particular nations subdued, the circumstances of each war, the motive 
which prompted David to undertake these wars, and the general 
result of these foreign campaigns considered as a whole. 

(4) General character of the reign up to this time. 

. Second Twenty Years of David’s Reign. Here may be noted— 

(1) The condition of the kingdom, together with the membership of David’s 
family at this date. 

(2) The great sin: (a) the circumstances; (b) the magnitude of the sin; (c) 
the repentance; (d) the consequences, in general. 

(8) Absalom’s rebellion : (a) the causes leading to it and the reasons for its 
success ; (b) the character and person of Absalom; (c) the circum- 
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stances of David’s flight, the battle of Mahanaim ; (d) the crushing of 
the rebellion. 

(4) The last years of David’s life: (a) general improvements carried out and 
inaugurated ; (b) the organization effected (see below); (c) the taking 
of the census, the sin involved and the punishment awarded ; (d) the 
closing days.! 

. David’s Organization of the Kingdom. Here may be noted— 

(1) The military organization: (a) the army; (b) the body-guard; (c) the 
thirty; (d) the threes; (e) the captain of the host. 

(2) The civil organization: (a) the court-officers ; (b) the privy-council; (c) 
the treasury-officials; (d@) the officers of justice. 

(8) The religious organization: (a) David’s personal relation to religious 
movements; (b) his connection with the prophetic order; (c) his con- 
nection with the priestly order. 

_ @. David’s Work and Character. Here may be noted— 

(1) The immediate results accomplished: (a) in uniting the tribes into a 
nation; (b) in gaining for Israel the promised territory ; (c) in bringing 
about ‘‘the harmonious union of all the highest influences for good 
which were at work in the nation.” 

(2) The results of his work as they stand related to the history of the 
church (this need not here be expanded). 

(8) David’s character: (a)-its various traits; (b) his natural disposition ; (c) 
his ability to govern; (d) his personal magnetism; (e) his faith in 
‘God; (f) his crimes, in view of all this; (g) David compared with 
Saul; (hk) David compared with Moses. 

. David’s Later Psalms. As in the preceding ‘“ Study,” only work of the most 
general character can be indicated here :— 

(1) The psalms relating to the removal of the ark to Jerusalem, viz., CI., 
XV., LXVII. (?), XXIV., CXXXII. (?), XXX. (?). 

(2) Among the war-hymns of David are Psalms xx., xxi. Psalms 1. and 
cx., if Davidic, come under this head and at this time. Compare 
also Psalm Lx. 

- (8) Connected with the ‘“ great sin” are Psalms LI. and XXXII. 

(4) In connection with the flight from Absalom there were written Psalms 
Ill., IV., LXII., XXIM., XXVI., LIL. (?), XXVII., XXVIII., and perhaps 
XLI., LV., LXIX., and CIx. 

(5) To be studied as the latest Davidic hymn are “the last words” given u 
in 2 Sam. 1-7. 

(6) The order of work in each case may be as follows :— 

(a) Read over the Psalm carefully, and endeavor, so far as possible, to 
locate it in its true historical connection, and to associate the 
thoughts expressed with the particular historical event with which 
it is connected. 

(b) Examine each verse with a view to finding any expression, if such 
exist, which is not in accordance with the occasion suggested. 

(c) Discover the general theme of the Psalm, and study the relation sus- 
tained by the several parts of the Psalm to this theme. 


1 For this the student must go to 1 Kgs. i.—ii., 11. 


>BOOK + TIOTICES.< 


i ELIJAH, THE REFORMER, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


‘ Many of the poems in this collection, a large portion of which are written 
upon biblical themes, are at once interesting and suggestive. The more valuable 
i are (1) that which forms the title of the book, divided into six parts: Prologue, 
from Gilead to Carmel, from Carmel to Sinai, from Sinai to Nebo, from Nebo 
to Hermon, Epilogue; (2) Calling of Moses; (3) The passage of the Red Sea; 
(4) The passage of the Jordan; (5) Gideon’s campaign. 

The author has indicated an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the 
details of his subjects, and at the same time skill in presenting the facts in a vivid 
and impressive manner. 


WHITON’S EVOLUTION OF REVELATION.+ 

The author claims that the main difficulties in the way of recognizing the 
Bible as divine are due to the wrong conception entertained concerning it, viz., that 
it is something ‘‘ handed down” directly from a Divine Author. The conception, 
on the other hand, which the author maintains, and which relieves largely the 
difficulties in the case is this: It is divine, but is “‘a growth within the world, an 
evolution, no less than humanity itself, and no less than man himself a work of 
God, while also a phenomenon of the orderly development of the world.’ To 
aflirm too much, it is claimed, is as productive of skepticism as to affirm too little. 
The book is a plea for the work of biblical criticism of the broadest type. The 
author’s position may be summed up in one statement: ‘‘ We have not really ‘a 

written Revelation,’ but a Revelation that has been written about.” 


STEBBINS’ COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.{ 


tament by one of the most learned, and at the same time, modest of the Unitarian 
scholars of our day? This book contains them. Dr. Stebbins, a frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of THE STUDENT, was engaged, at the time of his death 


* ELIJAH, THE REFORMER, a ballad-epic, and other sacred and religious poems. By Geo. 
Lansing Taylor, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 8vo. Pp. 281. Price, $1.50. 
+ THE EVOLUTION OF REVELATION. A critique of opinions concerning the Old Testament. 


Price, 25 cents. 

+ A COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rufus P. Stebbins, 
D. D., formerly President of the Meadville Theological School, and author of “A Study of the 
Pentateuch.” Boston: Unitarian Sunday-school Society. 12mo. Pp. 328.° Price, $1.00. 
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by the preface, was two-fold: ‘‘ On the one hand, to remove from these precious 
fragments of Hebrew literature the incrustations of ancient errors, dogmatic pre- 
possessions, and superstitious fancies under which the Old Testament has been 
worshiped as a fetich or discarded as a relic; and on the other, to give the ordi- 
nary Bible-reader such information concerning the age, character and contents of 
the Old Testament books as would enable him rightly to apprehend and fully to 
appreciate their literary excellence and their spiritual worth.” 

The principles in accordance with which the work is performed are of such 
a nature as to render the results unacceptable to one who believes that these 
writings are the word of God. A reading of this book, which magnifies the 
human element in Scripture, to the great detriment of the divine element, would 
be of great value to that large and, we are afraid, increasing class of interpreters 
who magnify the divine element and altogether neglect the human. 


GOD’S REVELATION OF HIMSELF TO MEN.* 

After a vigorous preface and a brief introduction, the book before us is divid- 
ed into three parts. In the first the various manifestations and revelations of 
God, as presented in Scripture, are taken up in their historical connection, thus: 
‘““The Revelation of God to Adam in Eden;”’’ ‘“‘ God’s Revelation of Himself to 
the Patriarchs;’’ ‘‘ The Theocracy, its Purpose and Significance ;” ‘*‘ History of 
the Theocratic People to the Establishment of the Monarchy;” and so on down 
through the entire Old Testament age, closing with ‘‘ Messianic Beliefs in our 
Lord’s day as set forth in the Gospels,” and ‘‘ The Lord’s own Teachings respect- 
ing his Messianic Work.” 

The second part discusses ‘‘ The Messiah in Heaven; ‘‘ The New Election, 
and its Calling as the Body of Christ ; ” “‘ The two Elections, Jewish and Christian, 
compared; ”’ The Church and the Messianic Kingdom; ” ‘“‘ The Eternal Life and 
the Dead in Christ ;”’ ‘“‘ The Apostasy and the Anti-Christ.” 

The third part considers ‘‘ The Messianic Kingdom ;”’ ‘“‘ The Judicial Actings 
of Christ as Preparatory to the Kingdom, and the day of the Lord; ” ‘“‘ The Messi- 
anic Kingdom in the Book of the Revelation ;”’ ‘‘ The Jews in the Kingdom, and 
the New Covenant;’’ ‘“‘The Last Apostasy and Final Judgment;” “The New 
Heavens and the New Earth.” 

We have thought best to indicate the nature of the book by giving the several 
topics which it discusses.. Our space is not adequate for a fuller presentation. 
The spirit of the author is most excellent. His purpose is to present in general 
outline the teaching of the Bible as to a living Christ. His plea for a broad com- 
prehensive study of the Bible, aside from the minute and critical investigation 
which in our day is perhaps more common, is strong and convincing. The prin- 
ciples of interpretation which characterize our author’s work are generally cor- 
rect. The subject is an inexhaustible one; the room for difference of opinion is, 


likewise, very great. 


*Gop’s REVELATION OF HIMSELF TO MEN, as successively made in the Patriarchal, Jewish, 
and Christian Dispensations and in the Messianic Kingdom. By Samuel J. Andrews, author of 
“The Life of our Lord Upon Earth.” Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, 390. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. Price, $2.50. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


DAVIDSON'S BOOK OF JOB.* 


The writers on ‘‘ Job”’ have been legion ; and every writer presents a different: 
theory as to the authorship, idea and purpose of that book, from every other 
writer. Who shall decide this matter? Whom shall we believe? Not many of 
us are capable of formulating a theory of ourown. We must, for the most part,’ 
choose between theories already proposed. The writer of this notice would urge 
those who have not fully decided all the questions which have been suggested 
through the ages, concerning the person, time, character, etc., etc., of this great 
patriarch, to give a careful study to the views set forth by Prof. Davidson. No 
scholar of modern times, or for that matter of ancient times, has given more ex- 
haustive study to this book than has our author. That he has ‘“‘ touched bottom ”” 
is our firm belief; and the book, as interpreted by him, has a wider, deeper, and 
clearer meaning for us than it ever had before. The key, here given us, unlocks 
many, if not all, of the heretofore hidden mysteries of this book. 

The Introduction is a wonderful example of clearness, exhaustiveness and 
condensation. ‘The purpose of the book is in our author’s own language as 
follows: 

“It was the author’s purpose to widen men’s views of God’s providence, and 
to set before them a new view of suffering. With great skill he employs Job as his. 
instrument to clear the ground of the old theories, and he himself brings forward 
in their place his new truth, that sufferings may befall the innocent, and be not a. 
chastisement for their sins but a trial of their righteousness. This may be consid- 
ered one great purpose of the book. This purpose, however, was in all probabil- 
ity no mere theoretical one, but subordinate to some wider practical design. No 
Hebrew writer is merely a poet or thinker. He is always a teacher. He has men. 
before him in their relations to God. And it is not usually men in their individ- 
ual relations, but as members of the family of Israel, the people of God. It is. 
consequently scarcely to be doubted that the book has a national scope. The: 
author considered his new truth regarding the meaning of affliction as of national 
interest, and to be the truth needful to comfort and uphold the heart of his people 
in the circumstances in which they were. 

“ But the direct teaching of the book is only half its contents. It presents also 
a history—deep and inexplicable affliction, a great moral struggle and a victory. 
Must not this history also be designed ‘to teach? Is it not a kind of apologue 
the purpose of which is to inspire new conduct, new faith, and new hopes? In 
Job’s sufferings undeserved and inexplicable to him, yet capable of an explanation 
most consistent with the goodness and faithfulness of God, and casting honor 
upon his faithful servants; in his despair bordering upon apostasy, at last over- 
come; in the higher knowledge of God and deeper humility to which he attained, 
and in the happy issue of his afflictions—in all these Israel may see itself, and 
from the sight take courage, and forecast its own history. What the author sets 
before his people is a new reading of their history, just as another new reading is. 
set before them by the prophet in the latter part of Isaiah. The two readings are 
different, but both speak to the heart of the people. Job, however, is scarcely to 


* Tue Book OF JOB, with Notes, Introduction and Appendix. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
D. D., LL. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the New College, Edinburgh. 
Cambridge: The University Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A. S. McClurg & Co. 
12mo, pp. Lxviii, 300. 
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be considered Israel, under a feigned name. He is not Israel, though Israel may~ 

* see itself and its history reflected in him. It is the elements of reality in his his-- 

tory common to him with Israel in affliction, common even to him with humanity 
as a whole, confined within the straitened limits set by its own ignorance; 

wounded to death by the mysterious sorrows of life; tortured by the uncertainty 

' whether its cry finds an entrance into God’s ear; alarmed and paralysed by the- 
irreconcilable discrepancies which it discovers between its necessary thoughts of © 
Him and its experience of Him in his providence; and faint with longing that it. 
might come unto his place, and behold him not girt with his majesty but in human 
form, as one looketh upon his fellow—it is these elements of truth that make the 
history of Job instructive to the people of Israel in the times of affliction when it 
was set before them, and to men in all ages.” 

This being the purpose of the book, who was its author? We may only indi-- 
cate with extreme brevity a few of the author’s ideas. A distinction must be- 
made between the age of the character Job, and the age of the book. The charac- 
ter is a patriarchal one, as appears from the archaic terms placed in his mouth, the- 
fact that his riches consist of cattle and flocks, that he is a priest and offers sacri- 
fice, that his age is so great, that many archeological and historical allusions to-~ 
the patriarchal time are found. The author, however, lived at a late date, for the 
the language often betrays a familiarity with the law, it contains references to- 
pledges and landmarks, it alludes to judicial procedure against sun- and moon-- 
worship, and against adultery. 

“The book is the genuine outcome of the religious life and thought of Israel, . 
the product of a religious knowledge and experience possible among no other peo-- 
ple.” Its date is between the fall of the Northern Kingdom and the return from the 
Captivity. Probabilities point to the time of the Captivity as the date to which the- 
book is to be assigned. Job and the Servant of Jehovah in Isa. xL.-LXVI. are to: 
be compared. ‘ Both are innocent sufferers (Job I., 8, Isa. Li1r., 11); both are 
afflicted in a way that strikes horror into the beholders, and causes them to deem: 
them smitten of God; both are forsaken of men, and subjected to mocking and | 
spitting; both are restored and glorified, and receive ‘ double,’ as they both con-- 
tinued faithful; and so many other similarities might be cited. Perhaps Job 
is the type of the righteous individual sufferer or of the class of individuals; and 
the servant that of the suffering righteous Israel. 

Our aim has been, merely to place the main theory of the writer before our 
readers. In so limited space we may not have succeeded. Sufficient, however, 
has been given, to show that the treatise under notice is one book in ten thousand, 
and worthy of the most considerate study of every devout lover of Bible truth. 
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